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It must be a common experience among collectors that at some point what they have 
collected begins to determine what they next collect. In my case, what began with an interest 
in acquiring music for Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes led to collecting many kinds of ballet music, 
a genre much neglected by historians of both dance and music. Ballet led to opera, the two 
genres being intimately related throughout their histories. ‘These subjects led to the ballet 
scenarios in which the relationship of music to dance is often revealed. 

The collecting of music for social dance began with the acquisition of a handful 
of eighteenth-century English country-dance books, which in turn led to collecting other 
forms of social dance, both Continental and British. The music of individual masters of the 
ballroom, like the family Strauss, followed, and the collecting proceeded to the multitude 
of composers for the musical theater, where dance and music are as intertwined as ballet 
with opera. 

One does not collect dance and theater music for long before discovering that the 
piano score of a Strauss waltz and the piano-vocal score of one of his operettas are for parlor 
performance. To discover how they sounded in the ballroom and in the theater, that rara avis, 
a full score, is required, hence the number of annotated scores added to the collection, mostly 
in manuscripts replete with deletions, substitutions, and additions, witnesses to the malleable 
nature of the types of music in the collection. To know something of the music’s context, 
prompt books, production notes, répétiteurs, costume designs, in a word the detritus of past 
performances, are required and have been added whenever possible. 

Abetted by dealer friends—Richard Macnutt, Lisa Cox, and John Lubrano, to name 
but a few—without whom these bits and pieces of music for dance and theater could not have 
been gathered; and encouraged by librarians—especially the curators of the Harvard Theatre 
Collection, and by Jeanne Newlin above all—this omnium gatherum would not be. I am espe- 
cially grateful to William Stoneman for making it possible to exhibit this sampling of the 
collection, and to Ruth Tucker, Ric Wilson, Annette Fern, Dennis Marnon, Mollie Della 
Terza, and David Whitesell for preparing the catalogue. 

Assembling this collection has been much like gathering evidence for the writing of 
scholarly papers; in this instance, the end has not been to write such papers, but to provide 
others with the means to do so. 


John M. Ward 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
May 2000 


Unless specified otherwise, the material in this exhibition is from the Ruth N. 
and John M. Ward Collection of Music for Dance and Theatre in the Harvard Theatre 


Collection. Items on loan from the Wards’ private collection are so marked. 
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Case 1: Le sacre du printemps: From Stage to Concert Hall 


Le sacre du printemps (The Rite of Spring), premiered by Serge Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées on 29 May 1913, provoked more controversy than 
any other ballet in history. Stravinsky’s desire to forget this unpleasant experience may have 
had much to do with its subsequent revision into a modernist symphonic abstraction. What- 
ever the reasons, he preferred Le sacre du printemps as a concert piece. This case documents its 
early concert performances under the baton of conductor Serge Koussevitzky. 

The work’s metrical structure has challenged many conductors, including the 
composer himself. Koussevitzky, preparing for a 1922 concert performance, was having 
difficulty with the complicated rhythms. He had conducted its first concert performance, in 
February 1914, to a scornful review by another composer who listened with Stravinsky’s 
manuscript score in hand. On display is Koussevitzky’s copy of the full orchestral score, in 
which the metrical divisions in the “Danse sacrale” have been rebarred so as to make the 
score easier both to read and to conduct. The scheme was devised for Koussevitzky by the 
lexicographer and musicologist Nicolas Slonimsky. 

Koussevitzky’s score has been used many times, by Koussevitzky himself and also by 
Leonard Bernstein, who, in April 1984, wrote the following tribute to Slonimsky: “Every time 
I conduct Le sacre as I did most recently two weeks ago (and always from Koussy’s own score, 
with your rebarring) I admire and revere and honor you as I did the very first time.” 


IGoR STRAVINSKY (1882-1971) 
Le sacre du printemps: tableaux de la Russie paienne en deux parties. Berlin: Edition Russe de 
Musique, 1922. 139 p., [8] manuscript leaves. 


First edition of the full orchestral score, extensively marked in blue pencil for 
performance by conductor Serge Koussevitzky. Bound in with the printed score are eight 
pages of manuscript music—apparently prepared by a French copyist—incorporating the 
changes made to the final section, the “Danse sacrale.” 

Koussevitzky would practice by having a pianist play an arrangement of a score while 
he conducted it. Nicolas Slonimsky, his rehearsal pianist and secretary from 1922 to 1927, 
suggested that the metrical divisions in the “Danse sacrale” could be rebarred to simplify the 
constantly changing meters, “so as to reduce the metrical sequence to straight bars with the 
eighth-note as a constant unit. Thus the unworkable sequence °/1s, °/16, */16, °/16, °/16, etc. could 
all be reduced to a series of bars in */s without altering the proportional value of the basic unit.” 

The score is open to the beginning of the “Danse sacrale,” showing the vertical blue 
lines of Slonimsky’s rebarring. The right-hand page is slightly lifted to provide a glimpse of a 
reworked manuscript page—which lacks Stravinsky’s original barring altogether—of the same 
passages. [he manuscript version would have been easier to read from the conductor’s 
podium. The time signatures on both the printed score and the manuscript, written in blue 


pencil (i.e., “/s,” “S/s,” etc.), may be in Koussevitzky’s hand. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


Lek 


1.3 


1.4 


1.8 


IcGor STRAVINSKY (1882-1971) 
Le sacre du printemps: tableaux de la Russie paienne en deux parties; réduction pour piano a quatre 
mains par auteur. Berlin: Edition Russe de Musique, 1913. 89 p. 


This reduction for piano, four hands, is the first published edition of Le sacre du 
printemps. It was probably prepared by Stravinsky while he composed the work, perhaps 
before he had completed the orchestration. Stravinsky dedicated this work to the ballet’s scene 
and costume designer, Nikolai Rerikh. It was issued by Serge Koussevitzky’s publishing house, 


with which Stravinsky had signed a long-term contract. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *95 'W-389F 


IcGor STRAVINSKY (1882-1971) 
Le sacre du printemps: tableaux de la Russie paienne en deux parties; partition d orchestre. Berlin: 
Edition Russe de Musique, 1922. 139 p. 


This first edition of the miniature orchestral score, published in the same year as the 


conductor’s score, was the first printed version of the complete work that Stravinsky possessed. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *95 [W-33 


Photograph of Serge Koussevitzky Conducting the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
by Egone. ca. 1945. 


Koussevitzky, who directed the Boston Symphony Orchestra from 1924 to 1949, 1s 


seen here conducting in Symphony Hall. 
Courtesy of the Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 


NrKoLat KONSTANTINOVICH RERIKH (1874-1947) 
Le sacre du printemps: Original Costume Design for T'wo Clowns. Watercolor. 


Nikolai Rerikh (Nicolas Roerich) designed the costumes and sets for the ballet’s 
original Paris production. It was especially appropriate that Rerikh—a painter of considerable 
talent, and also an ethnologist and authority on the ancient Slavs—should help Stravinsky 
with the pagan Russian scenes comprising Le sacre du printemps. 

Rerikh’s watercolor shows two dancers clad in Russian folk costumes, stomping their 
feet. The audience, accustomed to graceful movements and traditional ballet garb, was unpre- 
pared for the authenticity of Rerikh’s costumes and the primitive quality of Niinsky’s chore- 
ography. Cyril Beaumont observed, “It was so extraordinary that Nijinsky, the personification 
of grace and a true child of the air, should replace speed and elevation by slow, uncouth move- 
ments in which the dancers were so seemingly obsessed by the earth that they appeared unable 


to stand upright.” 
Harvard Theatre Collection: pf{MS Thr 414 (077) 
Howard D. Rothschild Bequest 


Case 2: La boutique fantasque: Collaborative Creation of a Ballet 


Like Le sacre du printemps, La boutique fantasque (The Fantastic Toyshop) was also 
created for the Ballets Russes. It premiered on 5 June 1919 at the Alhambra Theatre in 
London, six years after the premiere of Le sacre du printemps. But unlike its revolutionary 
predecessor, this post-war ballet looked back to the previous century for its music and story. 
The music is based on Gioacchino Rossini’s Péchés de vieillesse, while the scenario borrows 
thematically from Die Puppenfee, a much-revived Viennese ballet concerning a toy store and 
dolls that come alive. Whereas Le sacre du printemps was performed only a few times as a 
ballet, La boutique fantasque became a staple of the Ballets Russes repertory and has been 
repeatedly revived. 

This case documents a collaboration between impresario Serge Diaghilev, composer 
Ottorino Respighi, choreographer Leonide Massine, and implicitly, scene and costume 
designer André Derain. Rather than commission an original composition as he did with Le 
sacre du printemps, Diaghilev asked Respighi only to arrange and orchestrate Rossini’s music, 
stressing the importance of remaining faithful to the spirit of the original. Since the collabora- 
tors’ various memoirs and biographies offer sometimes conflicting accounts as to who did 
what, especially concerning the nature and extent of Diaghilev’s contributions, careful study 
of these materials could resolve some of these mysteries. 


GIOACCHINO RossINI (1792-1868) 
Musique de piano: euvres posthumes. Paris: Heugel, ca. 1885. 17 of 35 fascicles. 


Rossini wrote these pieces almost three decades after his public retirement from 
composing. They form part of a group of about one hundred eighty charming, witty, and 
ironic works scored for piano solo, voice and piano, or small performing ensembles. Although 
Rossini refused to publish these pieces, which he called his Péchés de vieillesse, or “Sins of old 
age,’ this selection of thirty-five piano pieces was first published shortly after his death. 

This copy comprises the working scores from which Diaghilev, Respighi, and 
Massine collaborated to create the ballet. The scores contain what appear to be Diaghilev’s 
manuscript annotations: in Russian, where he enters notes on the characters and stage 
action; and in French, where he makes notes concerning the music. The score also has 
many marked cuts—possibly also Diaghilev’s—where measures of Rossini’s music are crossed 
out. Occasionally, rearranged passages in Respighi’s hand (see 2.2) have been pinned over 
the printed score. 7 

Displayed here are two consecutive pages from “Un souvenir 4 ma femme.” 
Diaghilev’s penciled notes can be seen interlined with the staves and in the margins. At the 
top of the first page, the very sketchy notes in Russian refer to women customers browsing in 
the toy store who, seeing nothing they like, do not buy. The note in French at the foot of the 
second page, probably intended for Respighi, reads: “Ne pas oublier, que tous les raccords 


2.2 


a3 


2.4 


doivent comme style se rapprocher du vieux Rossini du ‘Barbier’” (Don’t forget that all the 
connecting passages should approximate the sty/e of the o/d Rossini, as in Barber [of Seville]). 


Also visible are indications for deleting the last eight measures. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 





OTTORINO RESPIGHI (1879-1936) 
La boutique fantasque: Passages Linking Selections from Rossini’s Péchés de vieillesse. Settembre 
1917. Manuscript, [15] p. 


This signed and dated autograph manuscript contains the music that Respighi 
composed to connect the Rossini piano pieces selected for the ballet. ‘hese passages, 
scored here for an unspecified keyboard instrument, were later orchestrated by Respighi and 
incorporated into the ballet, along with his orchestrated versions of Rossini’s compositions (2.3). 

The passage displayed is the bridge between the two Rossini pieces forming the 
basis for the overture. Nearly seven measures have been crossed out and are followed by the 
note, “ici a Etude en Mi” (here, to the Etude in E), which refers to another of Rossini’s 
Péchés. The handwriting—probably Diaghilev’s—appears to match that of the notes in the 


Rossini score, but the deletion marks, like those in 2.1, are difficult to ascribe. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI (1879-1936) 
La boutique fantasque. [London]: J. & W. Chester, 1919. 187 p. 


The first edition of the full orchestral score, issued without a title page and repro- 
duced from a copyist’s manuscript. It is undoubtedly a very early state—possibly a pre-publi- 
cation copy—for it contains numerous editorial annotations and corrections to the phrasing, 
timing, and dynamics, possibly intended for the printer. 

The score is opened to the same passages displayed in 2.1 and 2.2. Here, one can see 
the measures from Rossini’s Péchés that Respighi orchestrated, along with his orchestrated 


bridge from the manuscript (2.2). 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


ETHELBERT WHITE (1891-1972) 
The Dance of the Can-Can Dolls from La boutique fantasque. ca. 1919. Watercolor. 


White’s watercolor and ink rendering of a performance of La boutique fantasque 
depicts its piéce de résistance: the dance of the can-can dolls performed by Lydia Lopokova and 
Leonide Massine. To either side of the dancers one sees the customers: a Russian family on 
the left (the father “a gigantic bearded man in long fur coat. . . his wife a stout lady in ample 
blue crinoline”), and an American family (the father “sporting a loud suit of brown checks; his 
wife, a frigid, overbearing lady in yellow crinoline”) on the right. The drawing gives some idea 


of André Derain’s curtain, settings, and costumes. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: pfMS Thr 414 (007) 
Howard D. Rothschild Bequest 
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Catalog entry 2.2:O.RespicuHti. La boutique fantasque: Linking passages. 1917. 


Manuscript leaf: “Ultima riga del “Souvenir 4 ma femme.’” Original size: 35 x 27 cm. 


2.5 Lhe Alhambra, London, Serge Diaghileff's Season of Russian Ballets, 1919, 
Wednesday, April 30th to July 22nd. 16 p. and insert, [3] p. 


This souvenir program for the 1919 season of the Ballets Russes contains photo- 
graphs of cast members and plot synopses. The insert for the premiere of La boutique fantasque 
shows that it shared the bill with two other ballets: The Firebird (music by Stravinsky; choreog- 
raphy and libretto by Fokine) and Prince Igor (music by Borodin and choreography by Fokine); 
plus two symphonic interludes: Glinka’s Jota Aragonesa and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Chanson Russe. 
Ernest Ansermet conducted all but Prince I gor, which Henry Defosse conducted. 

Harvard Theatre Collection 
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Case 3: Padmavati: A Synthesis of Opera and Ballet 


A hybrid of opera and ballet, Padmavati combines dance with solo and choral 
singing. Composer Albert Roussel and librettist Louis Laloy shared the common artistic 
agenda of renewing Western music by adopting Oriental means of expression. Although the 
two-act work was composed before World War I, it did not receive its premiere until 1 June 
1923 at the Paris Opéra, with costumes and scenery by Louis Valdo-Barbey and choreography 
by Leo Staats. It is based on the true story of Padmavati, the fourteenth-century Queen of 
Chitor (in what is now Rajasthan, India), who killed her husband, Ratan-sen, and flung 
herself on his funeral pyre rather than submit to the mogul Sultan Aladdin. 


ALBERT ROUSSEL (1869-1937) 
Padméavati: opéra-ballet en deux actes (op. 18). Paris: A. Durand & fils, 1919. 219 p. 


The score, shown here in the reduction for voice and piano, borrows extensively 
from Oriental musical devices in its melody, harmony, and rhythm. Richard Langham Smith 
notes, “Ihe powerful score . . . has few precursors which draw impetus from oriental music at 


so many levels.” 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


3.2-3.5 Louis VaLDO-BARBEY (1883-1965) 


Four Costume Designs for Padmavdati. 1923. Gouache. 


Four costume designs for the original production, each signed by Valdo-Barbey: 
3.2 Padmavati, Queen of Chitor 

3-3 Ratan-sen, her husband, King of Chitor 

3.4 Prithivi, a dancer 


3-5 Femmes du peuple, choeur 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *99 T1W-3.1-3.4PF 
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LES AMOURS DE FLORE 


ET 


ae DE ZEPHIRE, 

ge BALLET ANACREONTIQUE 
: en deux actes, 

: De Vinvention de Mr. de Chevalier, 


: Assesseur de College et Afailre de ~ Ballets 
5 is ae = 3 < ide > 
SA MAFESTE L’EMPEREUR, 


_ Representé pour la premiere fis sur le Théatre 
| Imperial de Gatchina , 


Le Septembre 1800. 


Ta musique est de Mr. Sarti , Conseiller de College 
| et Maitre {s Chapclie de 


SA MAJESTE L’ EMPEREOUR. 


Avec approbation et permission. 





1 


eo St. Petersbourg. 


Catalog entry 4.2: P.B. CHEVALIER. Les amours de Flore et de Zephire. 1800. 
Title page. Original size: 22 x 17 cm. 
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Case 4: Composers’ Autographs 


The scores in this case are all autograph manuscripts, each illustrating a different 
stage in the textual history of the work. None of these works is widely known, and some are 
only available for study or performance in the manifestations displayed here. 

Adding to their intrinsic interest, each manuscript is associated with a major figure 
or institution in the history of music for the theater. Les amours de Flore et de Zéphire, by the 
Italian composer Giuseppe Sarti, was written for the Russian imperial court. The ballerina 
Anna Pavlova commissioned Dionysius from Russian composer Nicolas Tcherepnine. The 
French composer Désiré Emile Inghelbrecht wrote E/ Greco for the Ballet Suédois, which he 
served as conductor. Henri Sauguet’s Le prince et le mendiant and Darius Milhaud’s recitatives 
for Chabrier’s Une éducation manquée are both associated with Serge Diaghilev and his legacy. 


GIUSEPPE SARTI (1729-1802) 
Les Amours de Flore et de Zephire: Ballet Anacreontique en deux Actes, De linvention de Monsieur 
Chevalier... 1800. Manuscript, [312] p. 

bound with: 


PIERRE BRESSOL CHEVALIER 
Les amours de Flore et de Zephire: Ballet anacreontique en deux actes, de [invention de Mr. de 
Chevalier . . . la musique est de Mr. Sarti.. . St. Petersburg, 1800. 11 p. 


This manuscript full score (4.1) of Les amours de Flore et de Zéphire, Sarti’s last work 
and only ballet, is the sole extant musical source. It is a fair copy, with a few small deletions 
and alterations, and a précis of the libretto entered above the notes on several pages. This is 
quite possibly the copy used by the conductor at the first performance. Bound in preceding 
the score is the only known copy of the ballet’s published libretto (4.2). It states that the 
ballet was first performed “Sur le Théatre Impérial de Gatchina . . . Septembre 1800.” The 
choreographer, Pierre Chevalier, imperial “compositeur des ballets,” is described as having 
possessed a modest talent, and to have been sustained offstage by the intrigues of his wife, 

a singer, and onstage by the opulence of the designs of Pietro Gonzaga, who is named as 
designer in the ballet’s libretto. 

In 1784, after a highly successful career in Italy and Denmark, Sarti succeeded 
Giovanni Paisiello as director of the Imperial Chapel at St. Petersburg. On his way there he 
met Mozart in Vienna, where Sarti’s opera Fra 1 due litiganti (an excerpt of which is quoted in 
the final act of Don Giovanni) was enjoying great popularity. Sarti composed eight operas for 
St. Petersburg, remaining in Russia until the death of Czar Paul I in 1801. He died in Berlin 


while en route to Italy. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 552.82.598 1800F 
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4:3 


4.4 


NicoLas TCHEREPNINE (1873-1945) 
Dyonisius. 1921. Manuscript, 109 [i.e., 122] p. 


This autograph of Tcherepnine’s fourth ballet, Dionysius, is a pasticcio, something 
the professional scribe’s copy, made in New York in 1922, does not reveal. The manuscript is 
made up of music written in pencil, interspersed with pages taken from the published scores 
of two earlier ballets: Le pavillon d'Armide (1908) and Narcisse (1911). On exhibit is an 
opening of the score, with one of the printed pages facing a page in T’cherepnine’s hand. 

Also in the Ward Collection are the forty-four orchestral parts for the ballet and the 
scribe Max Reese’s copy of the score. These, together with the autograph, belonged to the 
dancer Anna Pavlova, who commissioned and performed the work to choreography by Ivan 
Clustine, another expatriate Russian, first in New York (1921) and later in London (1922). 
The composer traveled from Paris, where he had taken up residence after leaving Russia with 
his family, to rehearse and conduct the work for the Covent Garden performances. Judging 
from the appearance of the autograph, only the composer could have been comfortable 


conducting from it. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


DEsi1RE EMILE INGHELBRECHT (1880-1965) 
El Greco, D. E. Inghelbrecht. 1920. Manuscript, 18 leaves. 


This autograph fair copy of the short score is signed on the title page and dated 
on page 1, May-June 1920, and at the end, 3rd June 1920. Like the autograph of Dionyszus, 
Inghelbrecht’s ballet is written in pencil, but unlike Tcherepnine’s score, it is beautifully done 
and without signs of having been used for performance. It is written on rectos only, with a 
few of the versos and the lower wrapper bearing related musical sketches, and includes traces 
of erasures and corrections, rehearsal numbers in red crayon, stage directions in turquoise ink, 
some additional accidentals and dynamics in bright blue pen, and a few further markings in 
green pencil. 

The work was written for the Ballet Suédois, with scenario and choreography by 
Jean Borlin (who danced the chief male role), scenery by Mouveau, and costumes after paint- 
ings of El Greco. Cyril Beaumont described the ballet as “an evocation of the sombre mood 
that is characteristic of that artist’s work . . . a fine essay in the difficult art of producing style- 


atmosphere.” 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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4.5 


4.6 


HENRI SAUGUET (1901-1989) 
Le Prince et le mendiant. Paris, mars-avril-mai 1965. Manuscript, 37 p. 


This autograph draft of the short score, dated at the foot of the last page, 1s written 
in black ballpoint pen on up to five systems on a page, each of two and three staves, with 
many cancellations, alterations and corrections. Some of the scenes are identified by their titles 
(“Le Prince & le mendiant,” “Le Bal,”-“La Chasse,” etc.). The manuscript is inscribed on the 
verso of the front wrapper to Boris Kochno, for many years Serge Diaghilev’s secretary. 

This, the last of Sauguet’s twenty-six ballets, is based on Mark Twain's The Prince 
and the Pauper. \t was first performed on French television in September 1965, conducted by 


the composer and with choreography by Juan Corelli, and remains unpublished. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 552.82.598 1965 


Darius MILHAUD (1892-1974) 
L’Education Manquée, E. Chabrier; partition compleétée par D. Milhaud, pour Serge de Diaghilev. 
Paris, 1923. Manuscript, [20] p. 


This working manuscript, incorporating numerous changes and corrections, was 
apparently prepared for the printer, since the name and address of Jacques Enoch, who 
published the recitatives and aria in 1923, are written at the foot of the title page. 

In 1923 Serge Diaghilev commissioned Darius Milhaud to set to music the spoken 
passages of Emmanuel Chabrier’s operetta, Une éducation manquée, which he intended to 
include in the repertoire of his Ballets Russes. Erik Satie, a friend of Milhaud’s, convinced 
him to accept the commission, whose objective became the matching of Chabrier’s style with 
the settings of the spoken texts. He succeeded to the extent that, during rehearsals Diaghilev 
was heard to ask in an undertone, “And what about this? Is this Chabrier?” The revised work 
was first performed in Monte Carlo in 1924, with decor and costumes by Juan Gris. 

In addition to recitatives, Milhaud added an aria for the one character for whom 
Chabrier had failed to provide one. To do this he took an unpublished melody of the com- 
poser’s, set it to words by René Chalupt that fitted in with the dramatic situation, and filled 
the gap. It was after this commission that Diaghilev asked the composer to write a work 


for his Ballets Russes, the result of which was Le train bleu. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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Case 5: Pantomime 


A popular form of theatrical entertainment in which elements of Italian opera 
and the commedia dell arte were combined, pantomime featured scenes with mythological 
characters singing operatic-style music followed by the mimed actions of Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Clown, the Old Man, and his Pretty Daughter, accompanied by “comic tunes.” 
The music of the gods was frequently composed by the same composers and sung by the same 
singers as were operas, that for the mimed action scenes usually by unnamed composers and 
performed by mimes. Librettos for pantomime normally include the texts of the serious parts, 
rarely descriptions of the mimed scenes, so that our knowledge of what they were like derives 
almost entirely from the titles of the comic tunes. 


5.1 JOHN ERNEST GALLIARD (16877-1749) 
Dr. Faustus, or, The Necromancer: A Masque of Song's as They Were Perform'd at the Theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Published for February. London: J. Walsh, 1724. 8 leaves. 


John Rich, director of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields ‘Theatre, was a frustrated actor totally 
unsuited for the tragic roles to which he aspired, but blessed with a natural gift for mime. 
Rich developed his pantomimic style by observing the French companies that regularly visited 
London to stage their own versions of Italian comedy. He was further influenced by the 
short ballets—or “Italian night scenes’—staged by John Weaver following plays performed 
at Lincoln’s Inn. From these roots Rich developed his own, less balletic style of pantomime 
and was soon drawing large London audiences. 

Rich’s first outstanding success was The Harlequin Doctor Faustus; or, The 
Necromancer, first produced in December 1723. The popularity of conjuring and trickery and 
the development of stage transformation scenery combined to find in the Faust story an ideal 
subject, which at Lincoln’s Inn “induced the vulgar to believe Mr. Rich was a real sorcerer.” 

The music for this early English pantomime, by John Ernest Galliard, consists of 
four songs, for unspecified voice and continuo with or without treble instrument(s). Galliard 
was as highly esteemed for his operas as for the music he contributed to Rich’s pantomimes, 


though not always by the same audiences. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 513.785.660 1724F 
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5.2 John Rich as Harlequin Dr. Faustus in The Necromancer. ca. 1724. Engraving. 


5:3 


5-4 


5-5 


This anonymous engraving shows John Rich with hat held above his head and a 
stick in his right hand. Four lines of verse appear below: 


Thank you genteels. These stunning claps declare 
How wit corporeal is ye darling care. 
See what it is the crouding audience draws 


While Wilks no more but Faustus gains applause. 
Harvard Theatre Collection 


The Tunes in the Entertainment of Harlequin Turn'd Worm Doctor, as They were 


Perform'd at the Theatre Royall 1n Lincoln's Inn Fields; for the Violin and Harpsichord. 
London: Wm. Smith, ca. 1736. 12 leaves. 


Variously titled The Chymical Counterfeits; or, Harlequin Worm-Doctor, Harlequin 
Turn’ d Wormdoctor, and The Worm Doctor; or Harlequin Female Bone Setter, this pantomime 
was first staged in 1734 at the New Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, London. This rare edition is 
one of the few early examples in which a pantomime’s accompanying comic tunes were 
published. No libretto survives, but the characters’ names (preserved in other sources) hint at 
the type of action that might have taken place on stage. They include: Doctor Pestle and His 
Man Mortar, ‘The Dropsical Man, Mrs. Lovepuppy; and in the Harlequinade: Harlequin as 


the Female Bone Setter, Bandage, Callous, Vertebra, and Dislocation. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *99 TW-1.1 


Henry Moze 
The Overture to the Entertainment of the Witches, or, A Trip to Naples: in Eight Parts. London: 
Printed for C. & S. Thompson, ca. 1771. 8 instrumental parts. 

accompanied by: 
Henry Moze 
A Favourite Overture for the Harpsicord: in the Witches, or, A Trip to Naples. London: C. & S. 
Thompson, ca. 1771. 4 p. 


Pantomime music is very rarely found in a set of performing parts (5.4). More 
common are excerpts arranged for a keyboard instrument, such as this overture arranged for 
harpsichord (5.5). 

The Witches; or, Harlequin Cherokee, with libretto by the actor James Love, was first 
performed at the Drury Lane Theatre, London, on 23 November 1762. David Garrick revived 
an altered version—retitled The Witches; or, A Trip to Naples—at the same theater in 1771, 
with Joseph Grimaldi playing the part of Pantaloon. The scenery for the revival included two 
views of Mount Vesuvius erupting, which prompted the critics—always ready to belittle the 
genre of pantomime—to characterize the production as belonging to the art of the carpenter 


and scene painter rather than to that of the dramatist. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *99TW-1.3F-1.4F 
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5.6 


5° 


5.8 


The Witches, or, Harlequin’s Trip to Naples. London: H. Roberts & L. Tomlinson, 1772. 
1 folded sheet. 


Things are not always what they seem. This turn-up, or book of metamorphic 
pictures, illustrates Harlequin in some of his Neapolitan adventures (alas, no Mount Vesuvius 
erupting). We see his various guises; but lift the page, and Harlequin’s true character is 


revealed! 
Houghton Library: Typ 705.72.879 
Gift of Philip Hofer 


WILLIAM WARE 

The Much Admir'd Pantomime of Harlequin {S Mother Goose: Performed with Unbounded 
Applause, at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden; Adapted for the Flute, Flageolet or Violin. 
London: W. Hodsoll, 1807. 54 p. 


In this landmark work, Joseph Grimaldi moved the character of Clown to the center 
of pantomime and articulated a style that would influence pantomime for decades to come. 
Although clown characters had previously appeared in pantomimes, Grimaldi’s “ebullience, 
visual wit, comic ingenuity, and, above all, his talent for ridiculing pomposity and sham” 
transformed the genre from a somewhat mindless entertainment into an effective satirical 


medium. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *99 TW-1.7 


The Favourite Comic Dance, by Messrs. Bologna Junr. and Grimaldi, in the Popular 
Pantomime of Mother Goose. London: R. Ackermann, 15 March 1807. Engraving. 


In this hand-colored engraving after Samuel de Wilde, Joseph Grimaldi in the role 
of Clown is seen with Harlequin (danced by John Peter Bologna, called “Jack”), disguised as a 


woman. 
Harvard Theatre Collection 
Daniel P. Griswold Bequest 
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Catalog entry 5.7; W.Ware. The Much Admir'd Pantomime of Harlequin &§ Mother Goose. 
1807. Title page. Original size: 17 x 25 cm. 





59 JOHANN NEPomMUK HuUMMEL (1778-1837) 
Der Zauberring, oder, Harlekin als Spinne: eine grosse Pantomime, op. 46. Vienna: Thadé Weigl, 
ca. 1811. 7 fascicles in various pagings, [68] p. altogether. 


Music for Der Zauberring (The Magic Ring, or, Harlequin as Spider), a continental 
example of the pantomime, first performed at the Theater an der Wien on 10 July 1811, is 
seen here in an arrangement for piano, with the libretto interlined. On display is the first 
page of the third fascicle. Hummel’s music descriptively reflects the action at the point where 
“Harlekin verfolgt von denen Wachen, eilt auf einen hohen Felsen” (Harlequin, followed by 
the guards, hurls himself over a rocky cliff). 

Hummel, widely regarded by contemporaries as one of Europe’s greatest composers 
and pianists, enjoyed a long association with the Viennese stage. A curious combination of 
composer-craftsman and entrepreneur, he easily adapted to the needs of the musical market- 


place, composing works in virtually all genres and for most performing media. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *95 [W-364F 
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5.10 Rich’s Glory, or, his Triumphant Entry into Covent-Garden. London: Robert Wilkinson, 
7 Oct. 1811. Engraving. 


In December 1732, John Rich moved his theater from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he 
had performed the part of Harlequin in Dr. Faustus, to his new house, Covent Garden, built 
with the profits earned from The Beggar's Opera and many successful pantomimes. This 
engraving depicts Rich, dressed as a performing dog, entering Covent Garden seated in a 
carriage with Columbine and Harlequin, surrounded by actors and singers and followed by a 
cart belching thunder and lightning. At the theater entrance, John Gay appears, held aloft by 


a man. Two punning banners proclaim respectively, “Rich for ever” and “Gay for ever.” 
Harvard Theatre Collection 
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Catalog entry 6.3: G. BONONCIN1. Astianatte; Calfurnia. 1727. Manuscript, page [65], 
aria: “Cosi spengo” (image cropped). Original size: 23 x 29 cm. 


Case 6: Italian Opera in London 


For much of the eighteenth century opera in London was a form of upper-class 
entertainment, enjoyed and largely paid for by the aristocracy. Its composers were Italians, as 
were the singers, who were often the main attraction, engendering rivalries between houses, 
artists, and often audience followings as well. Full scores of the music were rarely printed, 
Handel’s aside; instead, numerous collections of “favorite songs” from the operas were 
published. 

This case presents operas by two Italians—Attilio Malachia Ariosti and Giovanni 
Bononcini—recruited as house composers for the Royal Academy of Music. The manuscripts 
of Ariosti’s Vespasiano and Bononcini’s Astianatte displayed here both contain arias absent 
from all other known sources. 


AtTitio Matracuia ARIOSsTI (1666-1729) 
Vespastan: An Opera as It Was Perform’d at the Kin e's Theatre for the Royal Accademy. 
London: J. Walsh, and Jno. & Joseph Hare, 1724. 79 p. 


A composer, musician (proficient on several instruments), librettist, monk, and 
diplomat of international reputation, Ariosti came to London in 1716. Vespasiano, the second 
opera he composed for the Royal Academy of Music, following soon after his highly 
successful Cato Marzio Coriolano (1723), disappointed the London audience with its 
“languishing rather than lively airs.” 

This nearly complete score contains the overture, thirty-three arias, one duet, and 
one chorus. By comparison, the 1724 libretto contains thirty-four arias, three duets, and one 


chorus. On display is the aria “Combattuta” as sung by soprano Francesca Cuzzoni. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 513.707.54 1724F 


AtTitio Maracuia ARIostTI (1666-1729) 
Vespasiano. 1724. Manuscript, [166] p. 


This neatly written copyist’s manuscript contains twenty-six arias for solo voice and 
chamber orchestra, including the aria (“Miei pensieri di sdegno armatevi”) found in the 
contemporary printed libretto, but lacking in the printed edition (6.1). No other source is 
known for this aria’s music. The manuscript lacks the recitatives, for which texts are found in 
the libretto of 1724, as well as the duets and the overture found in the printed edition (6.1). 
The manuscript is opened to the aria “Combattuta,” which is scored for one more instru- 


mental part than the printed short score (6.1). 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 513.707.54 1724aF 
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6.3 


GIOvANNI BONONCINI (1670-1747) 
Astianatte; Calfurnia. ca. 1727. Manuscript, [103] p. 


Although Bononcini’s first two seasons with London’s Royal Academy of Music 
(1720-1722) were an outstanding success, his only Academy opera during the next five years 
was Astianatte. Its performances during 1727 were marked by fighting between partisans of the 
sopranos Francesca Cuzzoni and Faustina Bordoni. It was nearly a decade before Bononcini 
composed another opera. 

There are thirty arias in Astianatte. This copyist’s manuscript contains the minuet 
and thirteen of the seventeen arias for which music survives. A contemporary printed edition 
contains just seven of the arias that appear here; other manuscripts—not in the Ward 
Collection, however, but in the same hand as this one—contain the other four arias. This 
manuscript has one aria, “Cosi spengo,” which appears in no other known source. It also 
contains an aria for soprano and chamber orchestra from Bononcini’s opera Ca/furnia, first 


performed at the King’s Theatre on 18 April 1724. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *98 TW-4M.6F 


Faustina Bordoni and Francesca Cuzzoni. ca. 1726. Engraving. 


These engraved portraits after Rosalba Carriera of the two rival sopranos, Francesca 
Cuzzoni and Faustina Bordoni, portray them looking meek as lambs. However, during the 
performance of Bononcini’s Astianatte on the night of 6 June 1727, hissing, catcalls, and 
ovations from audience partisans in turn led to an on-stage scuffle between the singers. The 
Academy dismissed Cuzzoni, but reinstated her when King George II threatened to withdraw 
his subsidy. 

A contemporary account reports: “I was last night at the Opera, and, in the middle 
of one of the finest songs, was surprized at an Instrument, I had never heard before. . . . It 
was a Cat-call . . . never design’d as an Instrument to give any Pleasure, but made use of only 
martem accendere cantu, as a sound to Battle between the Rival Queens and their mighty 


Parties.” 
Harvard Theatre Collection 


The Devil to Pay at St. James's, or, A Full and True Account of a Most Horrid and Bloody 
Battle Between Madam Faustina and Madam Cuzzoni... London: Printed for 
A. Moore, 1727. 15 p. 


The author of this pamphlet (A. Moore?) observes that the paramount issue in “the 
Polite World” is not whether one is of high or low church, a Whig or a Tory, for court or 
country, or for King George or the Pretender, but whether one is for Faustina or Cuzzoni, 


Handel or Bononcini. 
Houghton Library: *EC7.A100.727d 
Evert Jansen Wendell Bequest 
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Case 7: A Night at the King’s Theatre, London 


During the early 1780s ballet was at least as important as opera in London. Large 
sums were paid to import such international superstars as the dancers Gaetano Vestris, his son 
Auguste, and the choreographer Jean Georges Noverre. Ballets d’action—extended stories told 
in dance and mime—of the sort associated with Noverre, were introduced at the King’s 
Theatre during the 1781-1782 season, raising dance there to its highest artistic level of the 
century. 

One observes this close relationship between opera and ballet in the not atypical 
choice of works performed at the benefit held for the Italian soprano Giovanna Sestini at 
the King’s Theatre on the night of 23 May 1782. The evening began with a popular opera, 

La buona fighuola (The Accomplished Maid), by Niccolo Piccinni. Act I was followed by 

a ballet daction entirely new to London, Noverre’s Adela of Ponthieu. In Act II, Signora 
Sestini inserted “Sento ch’in seno,” a so-called “suitcase aria” composed for her by 
Tommaso Giordani. A second ballet d'action, Noverre’s Medea and Jason, followed the opera. 


The Opera: 


NiccoLo Piccinni (1728-1800) 
The Favorite Songs in the Opera, La buona fighuola. London: R. Bremner, ca. 1767. 84 p. 


This book of favorite songs from the opera La buona figliuola is open to “Furia di 
donna irata,” an aria sung at Sestini’s benefit by Mary Barthélemon, who sang the role of 
Fanny, the “buona figliuola,” in the work’s London premiere at the King’s Theatre on 


25 November 1766. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 513.88.519 1767bF 


CARLO GOLDONI (1707-1793) 
The Accomplish'd Maid. London: W. Griffin, 1767. 59 p. 


The popularity of La buona figluola was such that there were simultaneous produc- 
tions of it in 1766, one in English at Covent Garden (with libretto translated by Edward 
Toms), the other in Italian at the King’s Theatre. As Toms states in the preface to his transla- 
tion: “As [La buona fighuola] owes its origin to an English story, I hope it will not be thought 


presumptuous to endeavour to restore it to its native country.” 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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7:3 


7-4 


ToMMASO GIORDANI (ca. 1733-1806) 
The Favorite Rondo [1.e. “Sento ch’in Seno”), Sung by Sigra. Sestini in the New Comic Opera, 
Il barone di Torre Forte. |London|]: S. Babb, ca. 1781. 8 p. 


Giordani wrote this “suitcase aria” for Sestini, who sang it whenever she performed 
Piccinni'’s I/ barone dt Torre Forte, or indeed, any opera, including La duona fighuola on her 
benefit night. + 

Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 513.609.256 1781F 


The First Ballet: 


Lupwic AucustT LEBRUN (1752-1790) 
The Favorite Atrs, in the Grand Ballet of Adel de Ponthiew. London: Wm. Forster, ca. 1782. 27 p. 


Noverre’s grand ballet d'action, Adela of Ponthieu, first performed during the chore- 
ographer’s benefit on 11 April 1782, was repeated during Signora Sestini’s benefit six weeks 
later. Like all printed selections of airs from King’s Theatre ballets, these are pared-down 


versions of the orchestral originals arranged for the keyboard. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *98 TW-10.34aF 


75 JEAN GEORGES NOVERRE (1727-1810) 


Fistorical Account of Adela of Ponthieu, a Tragy-Pantomime Ballet. London: H. Reynell, 1782. 23 p. 


Noverre regarded the practice of notating dances “a useless art,’ hence the impor- 
tance of scenarios like the present one, which provides us some idea of the relationship of 
mime to dance in a ballet d'action. This English translation provided audience members with 
a key to what was occurring on stage during extended passages of mime. 

On Sestini’s benefit night, the ballet was danced by P. G. Gardel, A. Simonet, M. 
Nivelon, L. Simonet, Mlle. Théodore, Signora Crespi, and G. Baccelli. Although we do not 
know how much of the drama was elaborated in mime, the story allows for acting on the part 


of the dancers. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 5278.459 
Evert Jansen Wendell Fund 


The Second Ballet: 
Fitstorical Account of the Grand Tragic Ballet, called Medea and Jason, as 1t 1s Performed 
with Uncommon Applause, At the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. London: G. Bigg, 
1781. 11 p. 

This is the only known copy of the scenario for the 1781 London production of 
Medea and Jason, one of Noverre’s greatest ballets d'action. In this staging, Gaetano Vestris 


altered the original at places. The following year, on Sestini’s benefit night, Noverre revived 
his original version. According to a review of this production, “The Dance as it now stands 
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Catalog entry 7.6: Historical Account of the Grand Tragic Ballet, Called Medea and 
Jason. 1781. Title page. Original size: 26 x 19 cm. 
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gains some Advantage over the last Year’s Performance of it, by the Introduction of Mad. 
Theodore, and... there is not as much /ost as we expected, from the Change of the Elder 
Vestris to Gardel [Jason], and the Young Vestris to Nivellon [Young Prince], Mad. Simonet 
[Medza] was greater than usual; she out-did herself!” 

" Harvard Theatre Collection: TS 5420.707F 


At the Theatre-Royal, Hay-Market, ‘This Present Thursday, July 25, 7782, Will be 
Performed a Dramatic Piece, in Four Acts, Called The Suicide, a Comedy... To Which 
Will be Added (Not Acted These Two Years) a Musical Farce Called The Waterman, Or 
The Rowing Match... End of Entertainment, Composed by Signior Novestris, Medaa 
and Jason, Ballet Tragi-Comigque. London, 1782. 1 leaf. 


This playbill lists as the last of a triple bill a burlesque of Meda and Jason, with 
Punch in the role of Creon, Pierrot in that of Jason, and Mother Shipton, the traditional 
English witch, in that of Medza. This summer theater burlesque, which originated in an 
elaborate private jest that took place at a Hanover Square masquerade on 8 June 1781, 
indicates both the ballet’s topicality and London theatergoers’ unfamiliarity with 
ballets d'action. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


7.8 Jason et Medee: Ballet tragique. London: Published by John Boydell, engraver, July 3, 


7-9 


1781. Engraving. 


Francesco Bartolozzi’s engraving of the ballet principals for the 1781 production 
depicts Adelaide Simonet as Medea (with dagger), Gaetan Vestris as Jason, and Giovanna 
Baccelli as Creusa. Also depicted are the heads of three wind players, and below them the 
opening bars of the overture, taken from Gluck’s opera, Iphigénie en Aulide. The print may 


have been intended to ridicule the accomplishments of the highly paid Vestris. 
Harvard Theatre Collection 
Edwin Binney 3rd Collection 


CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD GLUCK (1714-1781) 
The Favorite Overture to the Celebrated Tragic Dance of Medeée et Jason. London: J. Blundell, 
between 1781 and 1782. 5 p. 


The ballet’s overture, borrowed from Gluck’s opera Iphigénie en Aulide, is here 
arranged for the harpsichord or piano. Blundell also published a volume of Giovanni Battista 
Noferi’s “Celebrated Dances” from the same ballet. 

Harvard Theatre Collection: *98TW-10.34F 
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Catalog entry 7.9: C.W.GLuck. The Favorite Overture to the Celebrated Tragic Dance 
of Medée et Jason. between 1781 and 1782. Title page (image slightly cropped). Original 
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Catalog entry 8.1: Choreographer’s Papers for Amore ed arte. 1869-1880. Manuscript 
leaf: Sartoria. Original size: 31 x 21 cm. 
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Case 8: Production Materials for Amore ed arte 


This rare group of production materials relates to Amore ed arte, a ballet in three acts 
and five scenes first performed at the Teatro alla Scala on 28 February 1870. Typically only 
the libretto or a piano score, more often the former than the latter, survives for most mid- 
nineteenth-century Italian ballets. ‘This exceptional collection contains an extensive set of the 
working papers for production, plus two manuscript rehearsal scores with pictographs of corps 
de ballet formations, a manuscript short score, and a libretto. These resources tell us as much 
as we are likely to learn about the creation of a mid-nineteenth-century Italian ballet. 

All the items are associated with the Milanese dancer and choreographer, Antonio 
Pallerini, who came from a family of great dancers, trained at La Scala’s ballet school, and was 
connected with La Scala throughout his choreographic career. Many of Pallerini’s works were 
first produced at La Scala and subsequently at regional Italian theaters and opera houses. 

Amore ed arte is an early example of Italian spectacle ballet (ba//o grande) employing 
large-scale forces, complicated staging, and sophisticated technology. Thematically, the work 
combines elements of romantic ballet—supernatural appearances and a love relationship with 
a potentially tragic outcome—with those associated with spectacle ballet, such as the power of 
love and ingenuity in overcoming social obstacles, leading to a happy ending. 


Choreographer’s Papers for Amore ed arte. 1869-1880. 13 manuscript documents, [64] p. 


These documents, mostly in Pallerini’s hand, set out the ballet’s detailed production 
requirements. [hey are legal contracts between Pallerini and the scenographer, machinist, 
property director, hairdresser, shoemaker, and dressmaker, who agree to purchase or create the 
items listed therein. The making of such lists was prescribed by a complex code of civil law 
governing the production of stage works in Italy. Pallerini signed and dated a number of the 
documents, which concern three different productions: Milan (the 1870 premiere), Florence 
(later in 1870), and Milan (1880). 

The lists bear out the spectacular character of Amore ed arte. The required 
machinery, for example, includes clouds that open and close; wagons capable of carrying 
dozens of dancers, manipulated by ropes from beneath the stage; and caves venting poisonous 
fumes. The ballet’s final scene is set in a magnificent garden, complete with waterfall, pool, 
and island illuminated by gas lights. The property list enumerates necklaces, masks, swords, 
banners, horse heads, fresh flowers, crowns, and fans, along with two large bells—one in the 


key of F, the other in C. a 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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Catalog entry 8.2:R. Marenco & G. STRIGELLI. Amore ed Arte. ca. 1870. 
Manuscript leaf: Milano répétiteur, Act I, Quadro 3°. Original image (detail): 11 x 22 cm. 


ROMUALDO MARENCO (1841-1907) and GIUSEPPE STRIGELLI (1843-1916) 
Amore ed Arte, M° Marenco; Maestro Strigelli. ca. 1870. 2 manuscripts, 10 fascicles ([93] p.) and 
5 fascicles ([69] p.), respectively. 


These two répétiteurs, or rehearsal scores, consist of a single line of melody for treble 
instrument (normally a violin) written in ink, under which Pallerini has penciled pictographs 
for the corps de ballet. Rarely does one find such descriptions of the dance formations. The 
soloists’ steps are not recorded here. 

One score was intended for performance in Milan, the other for performance in 
Florence. The Milan version names Strigelli as composer of some of the introductory sections, 
which are absent from the Florentine version and the short score (see 8.3). Ihe music in the 
two rehearsal scores does not entirely match: sometimes the melody lines vary, and the 
Florentine score is either incomplete or a truncated version. 

Displayed is a passage from Act II, Scene 3, of the Milan score, which shows a great 
deal of corps de ballet action. The pictographs imply that Amore ed arte had the large cast of 


dancers typical of spectacle ballet. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


ROMUALDO MARENCO (1841-1907) and GIUSEPPE STRIGELLI (1843-1916) 
Amore ed Arte: ballo del coreografo A. Pallerini; musica del R. Marenco. 1870. Manuscript, [59] p. 


This well-worn manuscript score, written on three staves with instrumental cues, 
is replete with performance markings and deletions in pencil and orange crayon. The many 
alterations suggest it was likely a working draft in which the music was adjusted to the 
demands of the choreography. At a later stage a fully orchestrated score was produced, and 
even it could be altered to accommodate late changes in the stage action. Such a full manu- 
script score for Amore ed arte exists in the Verdak Collection, Indianapolis. 
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8.5 


Curiously, pasted on the front cover is a printed label with the imprint “Milano— 
Ricordi.” Through a series of multi-year contractual agreements, and by virtue of its designa- 
tion as ofhcial copyist for the Teatro alla Scala, Ricordi secured the exclusive right to publish 
music performed there. Ricordi maintained a store of copyists’ manuscripts for hire, which 
was destroyed when the warehouses were bombed during World War II. Perhaps the Ricordi 
label on this piece denotes ownership at one time; possibly it identifies Ricordi as publisher of 
the manuscript paper on which the score is written; or it may have indicated that Ricordi had 


the publication rights (apparently never exercised). 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


ANTONIO PALLERINI (1819-1892) 

Amore ed arte: Ballo fantastico 1n tre atti e cinque quadri, da rappresentarst al Regio Teatro della 
Scala nel Carnevale 1870, del coreografo Antonio Pallerini; con musica espressamente scritta dat 
maestri Strigelli e Marenco. Milano: Pirola, 1870. 20 p. 


Pallerini’s scenario reflects both the positivist social attitudes of the age and the 
Italian taste for sentiment and happy endings. The hero, a young peasant poet, is in love with 
a noblewoman, but his prospects seem doomed by his poverty and lowly station. The young 
woman appears in a vision, encouraging him to write the poem that eventually wins first prize 
in a contest hosted by her father, the culture-loving Count. Most of the scenario’s Act II 
consists of the poem; how it was realized on stage is not stated. In the end, the poet wins 
the woman’s hand in marriage. 

How all these documents for the production of Amore ed arte and a number of other 
Pallerini ballets survived together is perhaps explained by the copyright notice printed on the 
verso of the libretto’s title page: “Il programma e la musica sono di esclusiva proprieta del 
coreograto Antonio Pallerini, il quale intende valersi dei diritti che accordano le leggi.” (The 
program and the music are the exclusive property of the choreographer Antonio Pallerini, 


who intends to exercise the rights accorded to him by law.) 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


Scrittura teatrale: Impresa Corti. Milano, 18 Gennajo 1876. Printed contract, completed 


in manuscript, [2] p. 


In addition to his La Scala duties, Pallerini worked the entire circuit of northern 
Italian theaters, including the opera houses in Parma, Turin, Brescia, and Rome. For example, 
this contract between Signor Corti, theatrical contractor, and Antonio Pallerini, binds the 
choreographer to produce two ballets at the Teatro dal Verme in Milan in the spring of 1876. 
One was to be Le due gemelle, to music by Amilcare Ponchielli, and the other the manage- 
ment’s choice between Ondina, with music by Constantino Dall’Argine, or Amore ed arte. 
For his part, Pallerini agrees to accept 3,000 lire, payable in three equal installments, plus an 
additional gratuity of 100 lire in box-seat tickets and up to 200 lire’s worth of entrance tickets 
on opening night. 

Harvard Theatre Collection: bMS Thr 415 (202) 


Salem Collection 
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9.2 


Case 9: The English Country Dance at Home and Abroad 


The country dance—a pattern of steps and group formations chosen from a limited 
repertoire, set to its own tune, and performed in most instances by a specific number of 
dancers—originated in England and enjoyed its greatest popularity during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Architecture appears to have determined what became the preferred 
shape of the dance: the English long gallery the “longways,” with the dancers facing each 
other in parallel lines; and the squarish shape of most continental dancing rooms the square 
contredanse. 

Most country dances were created and taught by local dancing masters. ‘The mate- 
rials shown here demonstrate how country dances were transmitted in manuscript as well 
as print. 


The Dancing Master, or, Directions for Dancing Country Dances; with the Tunes to Each 
Dance for the Treble-Violin. The Twelfth Edition, Containing Above 350 of the Chotcest 
Old and New Tunes Now Used at Court and Other Publick Places; the Whole Work Revised 
and Much More Correct than Any Former Editions. [London]: J. Heptinstall for Henry 
Playford, 1703. 6 leaves, 350 p. 


The Dancing Master, published in eighteen continuously revised and enlarged 
editions from 1651 to 1728, established the model and the format for dance instruction books: 
a single pictograph of the dancers’ placement accompanied by the tune and written instruc- 
tions. The twelfth edition—the last to be compiled and published either by John Playford or 
by his son Henry—contains only dances performed “longways,” the round and square dances 
of earlier editions having been displaced by 1700. 

Displayed here is the dance, “Singleton’s Slip.” The diagram in the upper right-hand 
corner instructs the men (shown as dots within circles) and women (shown as half moons) 
to line up in parallel. The music consists of a simple line of melody for a treble instrument, 
which in most instances would have been a violin. The written instructions employ abbrevia- 


tions and symbols, some of which are explained in a preliminary table. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


Pocketbook of English Country Dances. ca. 1700. Manuscript, [19] leaves. 


Country dances must have been transmitted eye-to-pen-to-foot as often as eye-to- 
print-to-foot, yet few manuscripts survive. The owner of this little manuscript, which contains 
instructions for seventeen country dances (as well as a recipe “To Liquor Boots”), may have 
jotted them down from direct observation, recorded them after having danced them, or copied 
them from another source. 
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9-4 


The manuscript is opened to “Singleton’s Slip,” a dance also codified in Playford’s 
printed edition (9.1). The instructions read: 


Lead upp twise, sett, fall back, and 

turn round all by right handes, sett 

againe and turne round all by Left 

handes, then the two first must lead 

to the presence and the two meet 
downward, then the first man takes 

his owne by the left hand, and goes 

down betwixt the next two, and the 

two men taking handes must lead sidewayes 
to the [wall?] one way... 


Taking into account the difficulty of describing movement in words, it nonetheless 
appears that the dance described here as “Singleton’s Slip” differs from that in Playford’s 


edition. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


Cent Contredanses en rond; propres a executer sur toutes sortes d’ instruments, avec les basses 
chiffrées pour le clavectn; et une explication ratisonée de chaque contredanse, recutlhes par 
D’Aubat St. Flour, Maitre a danser dans la ville de Gand. |Ghent]: Gravées et 
imprimées par P. Wauters, ca. 1757. [14], 98 p. 


This handsome engraved dance book follows Playford’s model (see 9.1), combining 
music (this time scored for an unspecified keyboard instrument with unrealized figured bass) 
with written instructions and a single pictograph. Like Playford, D’Aubat elaborates his 
written instructions with symbols, explained in the preface, which signify the number of repe- 
titions and how many times it is necessary to play them. The dances are all “en rond,” that is, 


in a squarish formation appropriate to the shape of the room in which they would be danced. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


French Contredanses. ca. 1790. Manuscript, [15] p. 


This late eighteenth-century French manuscript, probably written by a dancing 
master, contains music for nearly thirty contredanses and, on facing pages, written instructions 
for eight. The music is scored for a solo treble instrument, probably a violin, and the instruc- 


tions lack pictographs. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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D. FrRIrEDERICH WILHELM WEISS (1744-1826) 
Characteristische Englische Tanze. Erste Sammlung. Libeck: Verlegts Christian Iversen und 
Compagnie, 1777. Text volume and 10 instrumental parts. 


This German dance book also generally follows the Playford model (see 9.1). The 
written instructions, however, are placed separately at the beginning of the text volume, and 
musical incipits appear beneath the two-color pictographs. Accompanying the text volume are 
ten instrumental parts for strings and winds. 

Johann Christian Blessmann, a Gottingen dancing master, wrote the instructions. 
The music was composed by the versatile D. Friederich Wilhelm Weiss, a medical doctor and 
lecturer in botany at the University of Géttingen, who was often asked by local poets to set 


their verses to music. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


Tuomas WILSON, dancing master 
The Complete System of English Country Dancing. London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & 


Jones, 1821. xxvil, 339 p. 


Wilson’s comprehensive treatise appeared about the time the country dance, like the 
minuet, was being displaced by more modern forms of group dances (such as the quadrille and 
cotillon) and couple dances (such as the waltz and polka). He includes very few musical exam- 
ples, instead devoting most of the work to an explication of the figures commonly used in 
country dance books and the ways they can be combined. 

“A country dance,” wrote Wilson, “is constructed on mathematical and other 
scientific principles,” a philosophy demonstrated in the chart shown here, titled “Plan and 
construction of a Country Dance.” To aid readers wishing to devise their own country dances, 


he provides helpful tables arranged according to the structure of the chosen music. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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me cds 
The whole of the figure together. 
Fig. 7. 





oe 


This shews the whole of the hey together: The Lady at B moves in the line 6, the 
Lady at A in the line d, and the Lady at C in the line ¢, they all follow their respective 
lines till they return back to their places, <n e 


N.B.—Hocanrrn says this is the most beautiful figure in Country Dancing; the figure altogether is @ cypher 
of SS’s, or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervolving each other. 


Catalog entry 9.7: T. WiLson. An Analysis of Country Dancing. 1811. Page 65. Original size: 


12 X 19 cm. 


9.7 THomMAsS WILSON, dancing master 
An Analysis of Country Dancing. 3rd ed. London: Printed by James Gillet, Published by 
J.S. Dickson, 1811. 194 p. 


The engraved, hand-colored frontispiece illustrates the five positions of the dancer’s 
feet. That these are shared with ballet calls attention to the fact that Wilson was “Dancing 
Master from the King’s Theatre Opera House” at the time this country dance treatise was 
published. 

Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


9.8 SR. DE La CUISSE 
Le Répertoire des bals, ou, Theorie-pratique des contredanses, Vol. 4. Paris: Cailleau [et] 
Castagnery, ca. 1766. [124] p. 
accompanied by: 


a9 


9.9 Les Petites allemandes: Contredanse par M. Sauton, Mtre. de Danse. Paris: de la 
Chevardiere [et] Castagnerie, ca. 1766. [1] leaf, [4] p. 


La Cuisse’s collection of contredanses (9.8) relates the timing of the music to the dance 
movement: the.written descriptions are numbered and correspond to the pictographs on the 
facing page; in turn, the mark “+” relates the pictographs to corresponding parts of the music. 
The contredanses were also issued separately. Shown here is “Les petites allemandes” from the 
separate publication (9.9), together with the same dance as it appears in the collection (9.8). 
Both the parts and the collection employ a useful and concise format consisting of a title page, 


written instructions and pictographs on inside facing pages, and music on the final page. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: HTC-LC GV1590.L3 (A) v. 4 (9.8) 
Sheldon Memorial Fund 


Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward (9.9) 
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Catalog entry 9.9: Les Petites allemandes. 1766. Pages [2]-[3]. Original opening: 20 x 25 cm. 
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Case 10: Singspiel, Operette, and Posse 


This case exhibits three forms of nineteenth-century German popular musical 
theater. Defining the three genres is difficult, since each underwent many stylistic changes. 
Singspiele are generally understood to be dramatic works with spoken dialogue, a liberal infu- 
sion of song, and a comic or sentimental plot. Operetten are somewhere between opera and 
Singspiel, with spoken dialogue, songs and dances. ‘The balance of spoken dialogue to music 
sometimes determines the label, with Singspie/ favoring dialogue and operetta music. A Posse 
is usually considered to be a farce with songs. Each form offered a popular, vernacular alterna- 
tive to the operas—sung throughout, without spoken dialogue—performed at court and in 
public opera houses. 


10.1 WENZEL MULLER (1767-1835) 


10.2 


Der Alpenkénig und der Menschenfeind: Romantisches originall Zauberspiel. 1828. Manuscript, 
[244] p. 


Premiered on 17 October 1828, A/penkénig und der Menschenfeind (The King 
of the Alps and the Misanthrope) has been called “the masterpiece of both dramatist and 
composer.” Wenzel Miiller, the composer, wrote the music for over 150 Singspiele. The 
libretto was written by Ferdinand Raimund who, like Miller, was a member of the famous 
ensemble of Vienna’s Theater in der Leopoldstadt. Raimund wrote the part of the Menschen- 
feind (or Misanthrope), Rappelkopf, for himself, playing it to great critical acclaim both in 
Vienna and during guest appearances in Germany. 

This manuscript has numerous performance markings, corrections, and deletions 
in both music and text. It is opened to the scene in which Rappelkopf evicts the charcoal 
burner’s family, which leads to the ensemble lament, “So leb denn wohl, du stilles Haus” (So, 
farewell, you quiet house). This famous quintet—a simply scored and plainly harmonized 
refrain with contrasting solos—shows Miller at his best. Simple and unpretentious songs, 


like this one, achieved lasting success in the guise of street songs and Volkslieder. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


FRANZ VON SUPPE (1819-1895) 
Das Penstonat: Komische Oper. ca. 1860. Manuscript, 12 vocal parts and 12 instrumental parts. 


First performed on 24 November 1860 at the Theater an der Wien, Das Pensionat is 
generally considered the first successful Viennese operetta. It reflected the growing popularity 
in Vienna of such French operettas as Offenbach’s Le mariage aux lanternes. The unsigned 
libretto is generally presumed to be by the composer, although one source identifies the libret- 
tist as J. Kaulich. 





»Zigeunerbaron*. (4 ‘Strange ) 
“4rtiss’ Euch Gott Freund und Kind". 


Catalog entry 10.3: Girardi-Album. 1894. Leaf [20]. Original size: 23 x 15.5 cm. 
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Suppé, Kapellmeister of the Theater an der Wien from 1845 until 1862, is the first 
master of the Viennese operetta, some of whose works still survive as both viable stage scores 
and popular overtures. His light, fluent style includes the ability to vary a phrase length or 
melodic and rhythmic figure in a personal and immediately effective way. 

On display is one of a set of vocal parts, together with the corresponding part for 
first violin, both clearly used for performance. A note on the first violin part explains that the 
instrumental parts with numbers penciled in brown correspond to the full orchestral score, 
while those with blue numbers correspond to a scaled-down version intended for performance 


by a small orchestra. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


10.3 Girard1-Album: zum 25 jahrigen Schauspieler-Jubiliium des Kiinstler’s Alexander Girardi. 
[Vienna]: Edgar v. Spiegl., 1894. 72 leaves of plates. 


Alexander Girardi (1850-1918), a beloved Austrian comic singer and actor, created 
more than fifty Viennese stage roles during his successful forty-year career. Most of his work 
was associated with the Theater an der Wien. Girardi inspired a number of characters, among 


them Zsupan in the Johann Strauss operetta, Zigeunerbaron. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


10.4JuLIUuS Hopp (1819-1885) 
Die letzte Fahrt: Lebensbild in 3 Bildern. ca. 1865. Manuscript, score ([37] p.) and 
24 orchestral parts. 


The score and performing parts of this Posse, containing extensive corrections, 
alterations, and performance markings, bear the proprietary autograph of Alexander Girardi. 
Its most interesting feature, however, is the numerous signatures of conductors and instru- 
mentalists on the score or their respective parts. Sometimes personal epithets, or even some 
off-color comments (as in the clarinet part), have been added. Judging from these inscriptions, 
this set was used between 1888 and 1916 in Vienna and a dozen other venues in the Austro- 


Hungarian Empire. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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Catalog entry 10.4: J. Hopp. Die letzte Fahrt. 1865. Manuscript leaf: last page of the Oboe 
1 part. Original size: 33 x 25 cm. 


Case 11: Johann Strauss and Franz Lehar 


Johann Strauss provided Viennese operetta with a composer to rival Offenbach, as 
well as a particularly Austrian style: romantic rather than satirical, and with a strong dependence 
on dance rhythms, especially the waltz. Though he composed numerous operettas, few of 
them achieved the success of his ballroom dances. 

Franz Lehar focused on operetta throughout his career. His assured and sensuous 
compositions helped operetta stave off, for a time, the transforming influence of twentieth- 
century musical comedy and the dances that came with it. The waltz played a prominent role 
in his operettas. Shown here is an early Lehar operetta, Der Géttergatte, with a deliciously 
funny text in which the divine Jupiter-Zeus impersonates a mortal husband while on an 
earthly visit. 


11.1 JOHANN STRAUSS (1825-1899) 
Hochzeitsreigen Walzer. 1893. Manuscript, [46] p. 


Strauss’s dances were published in arrangements for solo and chamber ensemble 
performance—as Hausmustk, rarely if ever in full score. Even the orchestrated dances survive 
in copyists’ manuscripts. Of special interest, then, is the composer’s own draft of an orchestra- 
tion for one of his late waltzes. Hochzeitsreigen, which refers to round dances traditionally 
performed at weddings, consists of four waltzes, each with a short introduction (“Eingang”) 
and two repeated halves (“Theile”). The different parts, revised sections, and introductory 
passages are sometimes written out of sequence, with cues for their placement added in orange 
crayon. [he manuscript lacks the introduction and coda to the set, both of which can be seen 
in the published piano score (11.2). Strauss has marked some gaps to be filled with repeated 
bars identified by letters, and he has left some annotations for the copyist to make the changes 
and add dynamics. 

A penned-in line of text is visible throughout the manuscript. These words bear no 
relation to the waltzes, and were written by a copyist for another work. Strauss most likely 
crossed out the words with blue and orange crayon, so that he could re-use the paper for this 


composition. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


11.2 JOHANN STRAUSS (1825-1899) 
Hochzeutsreigen: Walzer, op. 453. Vienna: Gustav Lewy, 1893. 11 p. 


Strauss’s waltzes were published in arrangements for piano, two and four hands, 
piano and violin, violin and zither solo, and in sets of parts for string orchestra. Displayed 
here is page 5 of the printed piano score, on which the beginning of the first waltz is visible. 


At the seventh measure of the waltz the two sources diverge. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 
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Firstin von Bulgarien 
in.diefster Ehrfurcht gewidmet. 


K.u.k. Hofmusikalienhandlung. be 


——— 


Muukatendnackere + Jos Eherte 40° Wien, (0 





Catalog entry 11.2:J. Strauss. Hochzeitsreigen Walzer, op. 453. 1893. Title page 
(image slightly cropped). Original size: 34 x 26.5 cm. 
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11.3 Photograph of Johann Strauss. New York: Rockwood, ca. 1872? 


This photograph may have been taken shortly after Strauss participated in the 
“International Peace Jubilee,” a Boston concert commemorating the end of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Having survived this spectacle, which involved twenty thousand singers and 
ten thousand orchestral musicians from many countries, Strauss went on to conduct three 


well-received concerts at the New York Academy of Music. 
Harvard Theatre Collection 


11.4FRANZ LEHAR (1870-1948) 
Sketches for Der Géttergatte: Ouverture. 1903? Manuscript, [4] p. 


This autograph manuscript is but a rough sketch, consisting of melodies with a few 
accompanying chords and occasional indications of instrumentation. Here the composer plays 


with musical ideas during the early stages of composition. 
Private Collection of Ruth N. and John M. Ward 


11.5 FRANZ LEHAR (1870-1948) 
Der Géttergatte: Operette in einem Vorsptel und 2 Acten, von Victor Léon u. Leo Stein; Mustk von 
Franz Lehar; [Arrangement von Gustav Volk]. Vienna: Doblinger, 1904. 72 p. 


The printed piano-vocal score is open to the beginning of the overture, in which 


some of the ideas sketched in the manuscript (11.4) are incorporated. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: *98TW-17F 


11.6 Photograph of Wilhelm Bauer as Zeus-Jupiter in Der Géttergatte. Vienna: 
Hofphotograf W. Weiss, 1904. 


Tenor Wilhelm (“Willy”) Bauer sang the role of Jupiter in the operetta’s premiere. 


This picture postcard once belonged to the operetta’s librettist, Victor Léon. 
Harvard Theatre Collection: HTC 10,204 


Victor Léon Collection 


11.7 Photograph of ‘Therese Biedermann in Der Géttergatte. Vienna: Hofphotograf 
W. Weiss, 1903. 
Soprano Therese Biedermann is pictured here as one of the nine muses. 


Harvard Theatre Collection: HTC 10,561 


<i Victor Léon Collection 
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Designed and printed by 
Champagne/Lafayette Communications Inc. 
Natick, Massachusetts 
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